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ROSEDALE. 

BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
I pon’? know how it happened when we were house-hunt- 
ing the other day, that nobody ever thought of Rosedale. 1 
should have objected to it, hoth as out of distance—it’s a good 
six miles off—and as being utterly unrecommendable by one 


R wedale ! 


rational person to another. 


of the Minerva press, and gives token of the nonsense and | 


trumpery thereunto belonging. Rosedale cottage! the man 
who, under that portentous title, takes that house, cannot com 
plain of 'ack of warning. 

Nevertheless is Rosedale one of the prettiest cottages that 
ever sprung into existence in brick or on paper. All strangers 
go to see it, and few “cots of spruce gentility” are so well 
worth seeing. Fancy a low, irregular white rough-cast build- 
ng thatched with reeds, covered with roses, clematis, and 
passion-flowers, standing on a knoll of fine turf, amidst 
flower-beds and shrubberies and magnificent elms, backed by 
an abrupt hill, and looking over lawny fields to a green com- 
mon, which is intersected by a gay high road, dabbied with 
ponds of water, and terminated by a pretty village edging off 
into rich woodlands: imagine this picture of a place tricked 
out with ornaments of all sorts, conservatories, roseries, rustic 
seats, American borders, gothic dairies, Spanish hermitages, 
and flowers stuck as close as pins in a pincushion, with every 
thing, in short, that might best become the walls of an « xhi 
bition room, or the back scene of a play: conceive the interior 
adorned in a style of elegance still more fanciful, and it will 
hardly appear surprising that this “ unique bijou,” as the ad- 
vertisement catls it, should seldom wanta tenant. The rapid 
succession of these occupiers is the more extraordinary matter. 
Every body is willing to come to Rosedale, but nobody tays. 

For this, however, it is not diflicult to assign very suficient 
cause. In the first place, the house has the original sin of 
most ornamented cottages, that of being built on the founda- 
tion of a real labourer's dwelling; by which notable piece of 
economy the owner saved some thirty pounds, at the expense 
of making half his rooms mere nutshells, and the house in- 
curably damp—to say nothing of the inconvenience of the 
many apartments which were erected as after-thoughts, the 
addenda of the work, and are only to be come at by out side 
passages and French window-doors. Secondly, that neces- 
sary part of a two-story mansion, the staircase, was utterly 
forgotten by architect, proprietor, and builder, and never miss- 
ed by any person till the ladder being one day taken away at 
the dinner hour, an Irish labourer, accidentally left: behind, 
was discovered by the workmen on their return perched like 
a bird on the top of the roof, he having taken the method of 
going up the chimney as the quickest way of getting down 
his adventure occasioned a call for the staircase, which was 
at length imserted by the by, and is as much like astep-ladder 
ina dark corner as any thing can be.* Thirdly, and lasily, 
this beautiful abode is in every way most thoroughly incon- 
venient and uncomiortable. In the winter one might find as 
much protection in the hollow of a tree—cold, gusty, sleety, 
wet; snow threatening from above like an avalanche ; water 
gushing up from below hke a fountain; a house of card-paper 
would be the solider refuge, a gypsy’s tent by far the mor 
snug. In summer it is proportionably close and hot, giving 
little shade and no shelter; and all the year round it is over 
done with trippery and finery, a toy-shop im action, a Brod 
dignagian baby-house. 

Every room is in iwasquerade: the saloon Chinese, full of 
jars and mandarins and pagodas; the hbrary Eg) ptian, all 
covered with hieroglyphics, and swarwing with furniture- 
crocodiles and sphynxes. Only think of a cro odile couch, 
and asphynx sofa! They sleep in Turkish tents, and dine m 


* This instance of furgettulness is not | 
rident is ss have uappened to Madame 
the proatsof her 
leasantest days of iny 
hen it was of fitting « : u 
ven it belonged nad a house in London, and a 
© country, aud used their fancy villa much as one w 
* OF & pleasure boat gay parties in fine wea 
lueky plece, was builtto b rer 


ul if 


the verv name smacks 


' 

\|a gothic chapel.t Now English ladies and gentlemen im their 

every day apparel look exceedingly out of place amongst suct) | 

| mummery. The costume wont do. It is not in keeping. 
Besides, the properties themselves are apt to get shifted from 

one scene to another, and all manner of anomalies are the 

}, consequence. ‘The mitred chairs and screens of the chapel, | 


for instance, so very upright, and tall, and carved, and priestly || 


were mixed up oddiy enough with the squat Chinese bonzes ; 
| whiist by some strange transposition a pair of nodding man 


|| darins figured amongst the Egyptian monsters, and by the aid | 


lof their supernatural ugliness reaily looked human. 
Then the room taken up by the various knick knackery, 
the unnamed and unnameable generation of gew-gaws! It 
ilways seemed to me to require more house-maids than the 
And the same with the garden. You 
are so begirt with garlands and festoons, flowers above and 


{house would hold. 
j flowers below, that you walk about under a perpetual sense 
of trespass, of taking care of doing mischief, now bobbing 


against a sweetbriar, in which encounter you have the worst; 
} 


now flapped in the tace by a woodbine to the discomiture ot: 


both parties, now revenging these vegetable wrongs by trip- 
jplng up an untortunate balsam; bonnets, coatskirts, and 
flounces in equal peril! The very gardeners step gingerly, 
and tuck their aprons tightly round them betore they venture 
fair demesne of theirs, which is, so to say, 
peopled, in short, Rosedale ts a place to look at, rather than 
live in; a fact which wall be received without dispute bv sous 


into that over 


core of tenants, by the proprietor of the county newspaper 
who keeps the advertisement of this matchless villa constantly 
set, to his no small emolument, and by the neyibourhood at 
large, to whom the succession of new faces, new liveries, and 
new equipages driving about our rustic lanes, and sowetunes 
occupying a very tasty pew in the parish cuurch, has long 
supplied a source of conversation as untuiling and as various 
as the weather. 

The first person who ascertained, by parniul experience, 
that Rosedale was uninhabitable, was the proprietor, a stmple 
young man from the next town, who unluckily took it imte 
his head that he had a taste for architecture and landscaj» 

‘vardemmg and so forth; and falling into the hands of a Lon 
don upho!sterer and a country nurseyman, produced the ef- 
fort of genius that I have endeavoured to describe. At the 
end ot a month he found that nobody could live there; and 
with the advice oi the nurseryman and the upholsterer, began 
to talk of re-building and new modelling; nay, he actually 
went so far as to send tor the bricklayer; but fortunat ly for 
vur man of taste he had a wife of more sense than himsell, 
| who seized the moment of disappointment te disgust him with 
greatly 


‘aided by the bills of his late associates; put a stop at once to 


jimprovements and maprovers, ia Which feat she was 
'his projects and his complaints ; removed with all speed to 
their old residence, an ugly, roomy, coatortable red brick 
house in the market-place at B——j; drew up a flaming 
advertisement, and turned the grumbling occupant into a 
thriving landlord, Lucky for him was the day in which 
| William Walker, esq. married Miss Bridget Tombhins, second 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Tomkins, attorney at law! And 
lucky for Mr. Samuel Tomkims was the hour in which he ac- 
quired a son-in-law more profitable ii the article of leases 
than the two lords to whom he acted as steward both put 
together! 

Fi st on the list of the tenants was a bride and bridegroom 
come to spend the early mouths of they nuptial life in this 
sweet retirement. They arrived towards the end of August, 
with a great retinue o: servants, horses, dogs, and carriages, 
well bedecked with bndal favours. The very pointers had 
white ribbons round their necks, so splendid was their rejoic 
ing, and had each, as we were credibly intormed, eaten a huge 
slice of wedding-cake when the happy couple returned from 
church. The bride, whom every body except myself called 
plain, and whom | thought pretty, had been a great heiress, and 
had married for love the day she came of aye. She was slight 

| of for... and pale of complexion, with a profusion of brown hair, 
mild hazel eves, a sweet suile, a soft voice, and an air of mo- 
idestv that clung about her like a veil. I never saw a more 
He was dark and tall and stout and bold, 
an assured yet gentlemanly air, a loud voice, a confident 
They stayed just s 


loveable creature. 
Wilt 


manner, and a real passion for shooting 


fortnight, during which time he contrived to get warned off 
half the manors in the neighbourhood, and cut down the 
finest elm on the lawn one wet morning to open a view of the 
high read. I hope the marriage has turned out a happy one, 
for she was a sweet gentle creature. 1 used to see her lean 
ing over the gate, watching his return from shooting, with 
And her bound to meet him when he 
And the pretty coaxing playfulness with which 
Oh I hope she is 


such a fond patience ! 
did appear! 
she patted and chided her rivals the dogs ! 
happy! but I fear, I fear 
Next succeeded a couple from India, before whom floated 
orgeous as the cl Inex 
haustible neches, profuse expenditure, tremendous ostentation, 
unheard-of 
christmas, green peas at easter, strewberries always, a chariot 


NM uds at sunset. 


reports olde n and 


luxury, ortolans, beccaticos, French beans at 
and six, twelve black footmen, and parrots and monkeys bee 
yond all couct. These were among the most moderate of the 
rumours that preceded them; and every idle person in the 
country Was preparing to be a hanger-on; and every shop 
keeper in B. on the watch for a customer; when up drove a 
quict-looking old gentleman in a pony-chaise, with a quiet 
luoking eld lady at his side, and took possession, their retunue 
Whether the habits ot thi 


eastern Crassus corresponded with his modest « 


following m a hack post-chaise 
jebut, or na 
utation, we had not time to discover, although 


magnificent re; 


from certain miications | conceive that much might be said 
on both sides. They arrived in the middle of a fine October 
while the China roses covered the walls, and the China-asters, 
and dabhas, and fusehias, and geraniuims im full blow, gave a 
suuuner brilaney to the lawn; but scarcely had a pair of su- 
perb common. prayer books, bound in velvet, and a bible with 
gold clasps entered in possession of the pew at church, betore 
“there came a irost, a nipping frost,’ which turned the Chi 
na-asters, and the China-roses brown, aud the dahlias, and 
geruniums black, and the navob and the nabobess blue. They 
disappeared the next day, and have never been secn or heard 
of since, 

‘Then arrived « fox-hunting baronet, with a splendid stud 
and a splendid fortune. A youngman, a single man, a hand 
some wan!t Every speculating mania in the country fixed 
her eyes on Sir Robert for a son-in-law; papas were sent to 
call; brothers were enjoined te go out hunting, and get ac- 
quainted ; nay, even certam ot the young ladies themselves 
(1 grieve to say it!) showed symptoms of condescension, 
which might almost have made their grandmothers start 
from their graves, But what could they do? How could they 
help it, poor pretty things? The baronet, with the instinct 
ot a determined bachelor, avoided a young lady as a sparrow 
does a hawk, and discovering this shyness, they followed their 
instinet as the hawk would do ina similar case, and pursued 
the cov bird. 
which being translated, means every variety of wintry weather 


It was what sportsmen call a fine open season, 


except trost—dirty, foggy, slee ty, wet; #0 such of our belles 
as looked well on horseback, took the opportunity to ride to 
cover and see the hounds throw off; and such as shone more 
as pedestrians would take an early walk, exquisitely dressed, 
Stull 


He made no morning calls, ac 


for their hea't!’s sake, tewards the general rendezvous 
Sir Robert was 


cepted no invitations, spoke to no mortal ull he had ascer 


immovable 


tained that there Was neither sister, daughter, aunt, nor cousin 
He ke jt tro: 


the contagion of the plague 
ing-rooms, as if they were pest-houses, and finally, had the 


in the case. ) every petticoat, as if it contained 


shunned ball-rogme and draw 


comfort of leaving Rosedale without having even bowed to a 
female during his stay 

The final cause of his departure has been differently report 
ed; some hold that he was frightened away by Miss Amelia 
Singleton, whe bad nearly caused him to commit involuntary 
honuecide, (is that the word for killing a woman 7) by crossing 
and recrossing before his hunter in Sallow-field-lane, the reby 
putting him in danger of a coroner's inquest; whilst others 
assert that has landlord, Mr. Walker, happening to eall-one 
day, found his tenant in dirty boots on the sphynx sofa, and 
a Newioundland dog, dripping with mud, on the crocodilk 
couch, and gave bim notice to quit on the spot, For my part 
T regard this loyend as altogether apocryphal, invented to save 
the credit of the house by assuming tha one of its many in 
habitants was turned out, contrary to his own wish. My faith 











goes entirely with the Miss. Amelia ' version of the eieneey 9 
the more so, as that gentle damsel was so inconsolable as to| 
marry a former beau, a small squire of the neighbourhood, | 
rather weather-beaten, and not quite so young as he had been, 
within a month after she had the ill luck not to be run over 
by Sir Robert 

However that may have been, ‘thence ensued a vacancy” 
in Rosedale, which was supplied the same week by a musical | 
family, a travelling band, drums, trumpets, harps, pianos, | 
violins, violincellos, trombones, and German flutes—noise per- |) 
The family consisted of |) 








i] 


sonitied! an incarnation of din! 
three young ladies who practised regularly six hours a day; a 
governess who ; layed on some snstrument or other from morn- 
ing till night ; one fluting brother, one fiddling ditto, a violin 
cello music-master, and a singing papa. ‘The only quiet per | 
son among them, the “one poor half-penny-worth of bread to | 
this monstrous quantity of sack,’’ was the unfortunate mam- 
ma, sole listener, as it seemed, of her innumerous choir. Ob 
how we pitied her! She was a sweet placid-looking woman, 
and younger in appearance than either of her daughters, with | | 
a fair open forehead, full dark eyes, lips that seemed waiting | 
to simile, a deep yet cool colour, and a heavenly composure ot | 
countenance, resembling in features, expression, and com- | 
plexion the small Madonnas ot Raphael. We never ceased || 
to wonder at her happy serenity until we found out that the |: 
good lady was deaf, a discovery which somewhat diminished E: 
the ardour of our admiration. How this enviable calamity 
befell her I did not hear—but of course that din! 
jars and mandarins cracked under the incessant vibration ; I | 
only wonder that the poor house did not break the drum ot 
its ears; did not burst from its own report, and explode hike 
One could not see that unlucky habita- | 
without such a feeling of noise as cones || 





The very | 


an overloaded gun. 
tion half a mile off, 
over one in looking at Hogarth’s enraged musician. 
it was really dangerous. One 
and two post-chaises ran away in consequence of their up 


To pass 
stage-coach was overturned, | 
roarious doings; and a sturdy old-tashioned country gentle || 
man, who rode a particularly anti-musical, startlish, blood 

horse, began to talk of imdicting Rosedale as a nuisance, | 
when just at the critical moment, its tenants had the good || 
fortune to discover, that although the herinitage with its vault 

ed roof made a capital concert-room, yet that there was not 
space enough within doors for their several practisings, th: at! 
the apartments were too small, and the partitions too thin, so’ 
that concord was turned into discord, and harmonies went 
erossing each other all over the house—Mozart jostled by 
Rossini, and Handel put down by Weber. And away they 
went also. 

Our next neighbours were two ladies, not sisters, except as 
one of them said in soul; kindred spirits determined to retire 
from the world, and emulate in this sweet retreat the immor 
tal friendship of the ladies of Llangollen.* The names of our 
pair of friends were Jackson and Jennings, Miss Laura Jack 
son (I wonder whether Laura really was her name! she 
signed herself so in prose and in verse, and would certainly 
for more reasons than one have disliked an appeal to the Re- 
gister; besides she ought to know; so Laura it shall be!) 
Miss Laura Jackson and Miss Barbara Jennings, commonly 
called Bab. both were of that unfortunate 
ladies, whom the malicious world is apt to call old maids; both! 
rich, both independent, and both in the fullest sense of the 
word cockneys. Laura was tall and lean, and seraggy and yel- 
dow, dressing in an Arcadian sort of way, pretty much like an 
opera shepherdess without a crook, singing pastoral songs 
prodigiousiy out of tune, and talking in a deep voiwe, with 
much emphasis and astounding tluency all sorts of sentinen- 
talities all the day long. Miss Barbara, 
was short and plump and round-faced and ruddy, inclining 
to vulgarity as Laura to aflectation, with a great love of dan 
ing, a pleasant chuckling laugh, and a most agreeable habit 


class of young 


on the other hand, 


of assentation. Altogether Bab was a likeable person, in spit 
of some nonsense, which is more than could honest), 
for her companion. 

Juxta-position laid the corner-stone of this immortal friend 
ship, which had already lasted four months and a halt, an 
cemented by resemblance 
character, really bade 
Both had been heartily weary of their previous situations 


be saul 


of situation, and dissimilarity of 


fair to continue some months longer 











* Lneed not, I trust, disclaim any intention of casting the lighest}} 
shade of ridicule on the remarkable instance of female triendsliup to 
which I have alluded in the next. An union enduring as that has 
done, from youth to age, adorned by rank, talent, and beauty 
ed by cheeriulness and good humour, and consecrated by benevolencs 
aud virtue, can fear no one’s censure, aud soars tar beyond my teeble || 
praise, Such a friendship is the very poetry of lite But the heart |! 


cement 


Q88 imitation, the absurd parody of the noble and elevating romances 
is surely fair game, the more so n 
the original into undesery: 


as it tends like al! parodies to br 


ed discrep 





IL. ‘ura keeping house for a brother in Aldersgate-street, where 
|as she said she was overwhelmed by odious vulgar business ; 


& 
sion for the country. 


| chickens were entirely wanting. 
the matter by supposing they were gone to roost, and a little , 


‘ night before listening not to, but for a nightingale, 


' stall; 


) gruity, hac 





| Garbara living with an aunt on Fish-street hill, where she 
was tired to death of having nothing to do. Both had a pas- 
Laura, who except one jaunt to Mar- | 
gate, had never been out of the sound of Bow-bell, that she | 
|| might ruralize after the fashion of the poets, sit under trees | 
jand gather roses all day long; Bab, who in spite of yearly 
trips to Paris and Brussels and Amsterdam and Brighton, had ; 
hardly seen a green field except through a coach window, was 





felicity much neater to reality than could have been antici 
pated by the liveliest imagination. 

The farmer's wife of whom she had made her purchases, 
and to whom she unwillingly addressed herself to resume 


|them, seeing, to use her own words, “how much madam 


seemed to take on at parting with the poor dumb things,” 


| kindly offered to accommodate them as boarders at a moderate 
|| stipend, volunteering aiso lessons in the chicken-rearing and 


pig feeding department, of which the lady did to be sure stand 
rather in need. 
Of course Barbara closed with this proposal at a word. She 





on her side possessed with a mania for notability and manage- | 
ment; she yearned to keep cows, fatten pigs, breed poultry, || 
grow cabbages, make bay, brew and bake, and wash and | 
churn. Visions of killing her own mutton flitted over ber || 
‘lighted fancy ; and when one evening at a ball in the Bo- 
rough her favourite partner had deserted her to dance with 


and Miss Laura, who had been reading Miss 





her niece, 


| Seward’s letters, proposed to her to retire from the world and 


its vanities in imitation of the illustrious recluses of Llangol- 
len, Miss Barbara caught above all things with the prospect 
lof making her own butter every morning for breakfast, ac- 
ceded to the proposal most jovfully. 

The vow of friendship was taken, and nothing remained 
but to look out for a house. Barbara wanted a tarm, Laura) 
a cottage; Barbara talked of cows and clover, Laura of nightin- | 
gales and violets; Barbara sighed for Yorkshire pastures, 
Laura for Welch mountains; and the scheme seemed likely |) 
to go off for want of a habitation, when Rosedale in all the 
glory of advertisement shone on Miss Laura in the Morning 


It was a raw blowy March evening, when the fair partners | 
irrived at the cottage. Miss Laura made a speech in her 
usual style on taking possession, an invocation to friendship 
and rural nature, 


embrassade ; and having sufficiently admired the wonders 


‘within, they sallied forth with a candle and lantern to view 


their ruralities without. Miss Laura was better satisfied with 
this ramble than her companion. She found at least trees 
while the country felicities of ducks and, 
Jab, however, reconciled 


and primroses, 


worn out by the journey, wisely followed their example. 


The next day saw Miss Laura obliged to infringe her own 


most sacred and inviolable rule and admit a man—the apothe- 


cary—into this maiden abode. She had sate under a tree the 
and was 
‘ai! up by a most unpastoral fit of the rheumatism. Barbara 
in the meanwhile was examining her territory by daylight, 
and discovering fresh cause of vexation at every step. Here 
she was in the country in a cottage “ comprising,” 
vertisement set forth, “all manner of convenience and accom 
without grass or corn, or cow or sheep, or pig or 
no brew-house, no 


modation,” 
chicken, or turkey or goose—no laundry, 
pig-sty, no poultry-yard! not a cabbage in the garden! 
Imagine her consternation ! 


nota 
useful thing about the house! 

But Barbara was a person of activity and resource. She 
forthwith to the neighbouring village, bought 
utensils and live stock; turned the coach-house into a cow 
projected a pig-sty in the rosery; installed her ducks 


sallied out 


and geese in the orangery; introduced the novelty of real 
milk-pans, churns, and butter-prints amongst the old china 
Duteh-tiles, make toy the 
zothic dairy ; placed her brewing vessels in ‘the housekeeper's 


which to accord with the genius of the place had been 


and stained glass of that believe 
room,’ 
titted up to represent a robber’s cave; deposited her washing 
tubs in the butler’s pantry, which with a similar regard to con 
been decorated with spars and shells likea Nereid’s 
in spite of all warning and remonstrancee, 
and tet! ! 


grotto; and finally, 
drove her sheep into the shrubbery, ered her cows 
upon the lawn. 

This last stroke was too much for the 
He betook himself in all haste to B. to apprise Mr. Walker 
und Mr. Walker, armed with Mr. Samuel Tomkins and 
copy of the lease, made his appearance with breathless speed 
tarbara, in spite of her usual placidity, made 
and scolded, and 


gardener's patience 


at Rosedale. 
good battle on this occasion. She cried, 
reasoned, and implored ; it was as much as Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Samuel ‘Tomkins, aided by their mute witness the lease, 
and that very clamorous auxiliary the 
out-talk her. At last, however, they were victorious. 
Miss Bab’s live stock were forced tomakea rapid retreat, and 


gardener, could do to 
Poor 


she would probably have marched off at the same time had 


not an incident occurred which brought her visions of rural 


| artichokes, who dressed them as such accordingly. 


| nings was the 
|| never so hom in her life. 


and a deprecation of cities, society, and | 
men ; at the conclusion of which Miss Barbara underwent an | 
i 
| 


lsay something which she could not bring out. 


as the ad- | 


never was so happy in her life; her cows, pigs, and poultry, 
en pension, close by, where she might see them every hour 
if she liked, and she herself with both hands full, learning at 


| the farm, and ordering at the cottage, and displaying all that 
jcan be imagined of ignorance and good humour at both. 


Her mistakes were innumerable. Once, for instance, she 
carned away by main force from a turkey, whose nest she 
had the ill-luck to discover, thirteen eggs, just ready to hatch 
and after a severe combat with the furious and injured hen, 
brought them home to Rosedale as fresh-laid—under a notion 
rather new in natural history, that turkeys lay all their eggs 
in one day. Another time she discovered a hoard of choice 
double dahlia roots in a tool-house belonging to her old enemy 
the gardener, and delivered them to the cook for Jerusalem 
No end 
to Barbara’s blunders! but her good-humour, her cheerfulness 
her liberality, and the happy frankness with which she 
laughed at herown mistakes, carned hertriumphantly through 


| Post, and was immediately engaged by the delighted friends || Every body liked her, especially a smug little curate, who 


!on a lease of seven, fourteen, or one and twenty years. 'lodged at the very farm-house where her pigs and cattle were 


boarded, and said twenty times a day that Miss Barbara Jen 
pleasantest woman in England. Barbara was 


Miss Laura, on her part, continued rheumatic and poorly 
and kept closely to her bed-chamber, the Turkish tent, with 
no other consolation than novels from the next town and the 
daily visits of the apothecary. She was shocked at Miss 
Barbara’s intimacy with the farm people, and took every oppor- 
tunity of telling her so. Barbara, never very fond of her fair 


'companion’s harangues, and not the more reconciled to them 


from their being directed against her own particular favourites, 
‘ran away as often as she could. So that the two friends had 
nearly arrived at the point of not speaking, when they met 
one afternoon by mutual appointment in the Chinese saloon 
Miss Barbara blushed and looked silly, and seemed trying to 
Miss Laura 
tned to blush rather unsuccessfully. She, however, could 
talk at all times, her powers of speech were never known to 
fail; and at the end of an oration in which she proved, as 
was pretty evident, that they had been mistaken in supposing 
the company of each all-sufficient to the other as well as in 
their plan of seclusion from the world, she invited Miss 
| Barbara, after another vain attempt at a blush, to pay the last 
honours to their friendship by attending her to the hymeneal 
jaltar, whither she had promised to accompany Mr. Opedelde 


on the morning afterthe next. 





“Tean't,” replied Miss Barbara 
| “And why not?” resumed Miss Laura. “Surely M: 
| Opode! 
* Now, don't be angry!” interrupted our friend Bab } 


can’t be your bridemaid the day after to-morrow, because | 


am going to be married to-morrow myself.” 
And so they lett Rosedale, and I shall leave them. 











t M 
IS THERE NOT GLORY IN THE SPELL. 

PY EVERARD 
Is there not g vy inthe spellot t splen t 
That wake f joy the fountain-well and fills us with its 7 
\ eam-like influence 1) wears, that will not soon depart 
Tis w 1 pomnted diamond writ upon the bounding he 
Al n days to come. when care may cloud the sunny bro 
somescene will rise on tmnemory’s eye that kindles pleasure nov 
Pill, like rte i of suns ne poure ipon the } rtand braw 
Weshall mike llection’s wave. and live these hours ag 
Forw will lose the tranquilt ghts that on this quiet eve 
i; tablet of the son! their graven glory leave sks 


The glow of moonlight flelds and woods—the pomp that fills ¢ 
The flush of beauty's ripening cheek—the gladness of her ey 
atahisinan Which cheers a pilgrim on his way 

hours will glow im memorv’s living ray 

the sun long ha 

rit yet 


oh, like 
Fach seene in atter 
For, as the skvis warm and bright when 
So visions of this peaceful haunt will bless the s] 
With what a leaden and retarding weight 
Does expectation load the wing of time. 

Years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles at the brn 
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nothing but shame by contending with Mr. Horne. As to 
: Junius, | must wait for fresh matter, as this is a character to 
JUNIUS. be kept up with credit.” The circumstances all but identify 
Junius and the Surry Freeholder. It is worthy of remark, 
Ir will be recollected that some months since we stated our too, that the whole of the correspondence between Horne and 
impression that Horne Tooke was the author of the series of! Onslow is published in the edition of Junius’s Letters, direct- 
letters, published under this fictitious title, and which acquired|/ed by himself, and arranged studiously, so as to include all 
so powerful an influence over the politics of the times in which) jis political writings. ss 
they were first published, and which still continue to excite the Resulting from Onslow’s prosecution was Junius’s well-|| 
most lively curiosity and interest. This conviction was derived /known letter to Lord Mansfield. Onslow got a verdict against || 
from facts developed by two American writers, in whose state-| Horne for four hundred pounds. On the eighth of Novem-,! 
ments we believed the most explicit reliance could be affixed, || her, 1779, a rule was obtained to show cause why this verdict | 
viz., Dr. J. A.Graham and Col. J. Fellows, of the latter of whose || <hould not be set aside, much against the good-will of Lord) 
works we gave s full analysis and review. We are extremely || Mansfield; and the twenty-sixth of the same month was ap-| 
gratified to tind the opinions and conclusions to which we | pointed for the argument before the twelve judges. “ What} 
were then led, and for entertaining which we have received) : 
no small share of reproach from one of our contemporaries, so}| 
amply corroborated and ably enforced by no less bigh an 
authority than that of the editor of the London New Monthly 
Magazine. We copy the article entire, as one likely to re- 
ward the attention of all readers curious in matters of literary 
history —Ed. N. Y. Mir. 


Eee —————— 
LITERARY NOTICES. 











was Horne to do? Boldly attack the chief justice—denounce || 
him as a tyrant, unjust and partial in the exercise of his effi-|! 
ll cial duties; render him odious to the people, represent hin 
jin such a manner that his brother judges, for the presery ation. 
|of their own characters, will refuse to support him.” Accord-|| 
jingly, on the twelfth, four days after the application for a 
new trial, comes a philippic trom Junius against Mansfield 
jto the printer, with a private note, in which he says, “we 
|have got the rascal down, let us strangle him if it be possible.” | 
The letter probably had its effect—the decision of the court| 
was reversed. A fresh perusal of the letter will show clearly 
the personal motives of the writer; and the private notes, | 
with other letters by Junius on the same subject, under other! 
signatures, will go far to identity Horne and Junius | 
Beckford’s celebrated remonstrance and reply to the king, | 
both known to be written by Horne, and Junius’s letters on 
the same matters, under his own signature, and that of * Mo-| 


THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF JUNIUS, 
The real object of this publication (it comes from New- 
York !) is to establish the right of Horne Tooke to the author-| 
ship of Junius’s Letters. After the many pretensions that) 
have been made to this discovery, it required some nerve to) 
start another—resting, as it does, wholly upon constructive 
evidence. If the new claimant prove the true one, it will add| 
another confirmation of the common remark, that what is! 
most obvious is least observed. No man was, notoriously, | 
more mixed up with the active agents of the times, and no} will Garnich etill farther marks of identity 
man's conduct and sentiments mote truly symphonise with But nothing, perhaps, is more conclusive than Junius’s; 
those of Junius. ; Too much reliance has been placed upon |! itor to the duke of Bedford. On the fourth of September 
Sears geek SU —te wae Weeslate edition of his Let- 1769, Horne, with many others, was proposed to be made a 
ters proves he was but little entitled—or he would, probably, ‘ 
have been discovered long ago. | 





destus,’ 


freeman of the borough of Bedford, and the duke, with cir-! 
cumstances of some indignity, interposed his veto against John 


The editor, or discoverer, we are almost tempted to call him, | Horne only, remaining perfectly silent in regard to all the rest 
traces Horne’s history, in Stephens’ Life, and shows, fact by |! Eleven days after this insult, Junius announces to Woodfall in 
fact, how intimately, or rather how identically, circumstances |! g private note, a letter to the duke for the following day. ‘The 
in the lite of Horne correspond with the occasions of Junius's | letter shows there was no political or public cause for the vin- 
Letters—how naturally particular incidents in Horne's con-|! dictive attack —it srose wholly from the personal insult offered 
duct produced the explosions of Junius’s Letters. The first) to Horne by the duke. The second sentence in the letter is, 








letters known to be from the hand of Junius appeared in|)“ You have nice feelings, my lord, if we may judge from your 
April and May, 1767, under the signature of Poplicola ; and || resentments" —and there is nothing but this of the duke’s to, 
these are all but brought home to Horne. Wilkes was in|) Horne. 
exile at Paris, and Horne was just returned thither from a) Or if this fail to establish the identity between Horne and 
distant tour with a pupil. The contents show the writer must)! Junius, the correspondence between Horne and Wilkes—the 
have been some time absent from England—they refer to) pretended quarrel between Horne and Junius on the same 
matters become stale—-nay, one of them replies to a letter subject—together with the subsequent private correspondence 
published in Woodtall’s Advertiser some months before. They ||hetween Wilkes and Junius, will, we really think, leave 
express the resentments of Wilkes, and are precisely what || scarcely a shade of doubt upon the mind of the reader. | 
might have naturally been excited by the communications of!) This, then, is the chiet of what may be termed the internal 
Wiikes to Horne. Soon after Horne’s return to Brentford, in || evidence—we have only been able to glance at it—but the 
August of the same year, appeared another letter of Junius’, jeditor enumerates some of a more external hind. Woodfall 
with the signature of “ Faithful Monitor,” relative mainly to!/did not publish his complete edition till IS¥2, that is, not till | 
the Townsends, in which he says, “I have served under thella few months after Horne Tooke’s death. Woodfall was ap- | 
one, and have been forty times promised to be served by the parently in the secret. In the preliminary essay, written, it 
other.” Now Horne certainly, and with great zeal, supported |jis known, by Mason Good, the acute American points out) 
Charles Townsend, while a member of Grenville’s Ministry, |/several passages which seem to indicate Woodfall’s aequaint-| 
and was promised a court chaplaincy by the brother. In the!/ance with it. In this essay, too, which discusses the several | 
following year, Horne’s activity was conspicuous on several | claims that had been made to the authorship of the letters, many 
public occasions, particularly in bringing to justice the mur-||evasions appear, and these universally involve the name of, 
derers of Allen, killed by the military in a riot in St. George's | Horne ‘looke. He is not even mentioned in the list of claim 
Fields—again, in prosecuting M‘Quirk for murdering Chsheiem, though Thicknesse, as early as 1789, published a volume 
at the election at Brentford—and again, in the case of the | vindicating his title. Horne Tooke himself, more than once, | 
Kennedys, tor the murder of Bigby. On all these occasions, || upon challenge, avowed his knowledge of the author; to some 
which excited considerable sensation at the time, Junius, un lone who spoke to him of the quarrel between him and Junius, 
der different signatures, addressed letters to the “ Public Ad || he said, “ Junius was my best triend ;” and once, in a discus 
vertiser,” written, all of them, in the very self-same spirit|/sion as to the originals being still in Woodfall’s hands, he 
which animated Horne. said, abruptly and peremptorily, they were all surrendered, 
Horne’s quarrel, about the same time, with Onslow, is all || Lord Grenville is said, on the authority of Mr. Baker, we be 
but decisive. Horne and Onslow had sparred at a public ilieve, to hold tive letters which indisputably prove the name 
meeting of the Surry freeholders, and very shortly after Horne || of the author. He has provided, it seems, for the publication 
published a letter, with the signature of “ Surry Freeholder,” |! of these documents on bis death, and, in the mean while, the} 
charging Onslow with an act of ministerial corruption, to |duke of Buckingham and Lord Nugent are pledged to sik nee. | 
which Onslow replied, and announced his intention of prose- |) Lord Grenville, itis added, has said, the author is not any of) 
cuting the printer. In consequence of this threat, Junius|/the persons who have been suspected. This may have been| 
Writes a note to Woodfall, inquiring “if Onslow means to|| said, supposing it to have been said at all, the American thinks, | 
keep his word about prosecuting—yes or no will be sufli-|/in ignorance of Thicknesse’s work, to which, certainly, littl 
ment.” The next step is Horne’s empowering the printer to || attention was ever paid—it is not, for pretty obvious reasons, | 
give up his name, and enclosing a second letier to Onslow, in| even enumerated in Woodiall’s list. At all events, the volume |! 
the character of “ Surry Freeholder.’ This is followed by | betore us—were it only for the close research it displays, and |, 
4 note from Junius, on which he writes, “I know Mr. Onslow}/ able developement—deserves re-printing in this country. It} 
perfectly. He is a silly fellow—depend upon it, he will get | :nust excite farther inquiry, i 


For the Mirror 


THE PEASANT MAID. 
BY ISIDORA. 


Trev tell me of a distant land, 
Where skies are bright and fair 

And of a kind and gentle hand 
To guide my footsteps there 

They speak of gardens, blooming fair 
A rick and stately dome, 

With marble halls and fountains rare- 
They say it is their home. 


They promise robes of beauteous dye 
Rich jewels for my hair; 

They tell of sights to please the eye 
Sweet sounds to charm the ear. 

They tell me, slaves upon my will 
In humble guise shall wait ; 

They speak of honours greater still- 
A high and happy tate, 

Chey lead me to the mirror stream, 
Where snow-white pebbles shine- 

And tell me tancy's fondest dream 
Neer showed a form like ane 

They say, this kind and noble pair, 
"Tis for this face of mine— 

These clustering curls of golden hai: 
And eves that brightly shine, 


They wish to lure me from my home 
Their splendid lot to share ; 

To grace their high and stately dome 
And dwell a princess there! 

They say my beauty would inspire 
The theme of every tongue— 

And that their minstrels to the lyre 
Such charms have never sung 

They say no child their arms has blest, 
None lives their wealth to claim ; 

And they with honours will invest 
The lowly peasant’s name 

'Tis true I love their words so sweel, 
I smile, perforce, to hear; 

And run to gather garlands sweet 
To bind this golden hair 

And then IT seek the mirror stream 
This wond'rous form to view ; 

But oftener, in my silent dream, 
I see another too. 

My father! with his silver hair, 
And eves that cannot see; 

He loves me, not for beauty rare, 
He never looked on me! 

But when I lead him, morn and night 
Where the green paths are dry, 

He says am his orb of sight, 
The daylight of his eye! 

My mother, too, with kisses kind 
She never called me fair; 

Lut, while her arms are round me twine? 
I know that | am dear! 


Would splendid robe and jewels rere, 
And slaves, and heaps ot gold, 

Make me forget my mother dear, 
My father, blind and old? 

And they have taught me, morn and eves 
Upon my bended knee, 

To pray the gracious God of heaven 
From sin to heep me tree 

And is it not a sin to be 
Estranged from friends so kind 

They tell me, sweet serenity 
Dwells ia a lowly nand 

They teach me duty is the way 
That leads to endless bliss ; 

Ah! then my duty bids me stay- 
What tie so strong as this? 

Away, away! thou dazzling dream 
OF splendour, false and vain! 

Vil seek no more the mirror stream, 
Nor tempt my pride again! 

Farewell! ye hind and noble pair— 
If in your splendid dome 

Ye held a gorgeous prisoner there, 
Whose heart was in her home— 

Whose eye, amidst the glittering trai, 
Beheld a tather’s tear; 

Whose ear, through music's softest strain 
A mother’s sigh could hear 

Ye would not bless the chance which led 
Ve to our mountain home— 

Nor seek to lure a peasant mad 
To share your splendid dome ! 


And when | seek the ourror stream, 


'T will be to dro, a tear; 
And grieve that flattery’s witching theme 
F’cr bade me worship there! 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. || declivity of a hill, and surrounded by tastelully arranged || himsel/, and proposed to remain till the operation was over 


= ——— = 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. 


Toagentieman vw this city 


jot some lord of the manor, who perhaps could trace his pedi- || dence which will be here stated. 

i gree back to the time of their leading forth and settlement by | 1826, the writer having been but a few weeks a resident of 
i Sut the pride of lineage and the blaze 

|] ot heraldry concern not me, and as we half lowered our fore || Towards evening of that day he was taken suddenly ill while 
j|and main-top-gallant sails, as a salute to Cronberg ¢ istle, and | alone in his room. 
| 


St. Petersburg, 1850 
Dean sin—I shall pass over the better half of my voyage, 
30 far as it regards the time, for, with the exception of cutting \ 
through fields of gulf-weed in the stream passing ; islands o 
ice off the banks of Newfoundland, starting up like white}, 


ind Sound-dues tl! oi next 


the immortal Odin. 


** 





clouds in the distant horizon, and assuming the most fantastic | 
shapes as you approach them, of churches, castles, and peo 
pled towns; a shoal of porpoises now and then coming down 
upon the ship, leaping from the water, with flocks of gulls)! 
careering over their heads; the swift dart of the shark, and the | 
blowing of the whale, or the occasional speaking or exchany 
ing signals with some solitary wanderer like ourse!ves over 
the vast deep; all is one lengthened ccean waste. Fara 
the eye can reach wave succeeds wave, heaving its blue 
bosom to the sky, and lashing and foaming with its own 
turbulence. 
come dark clouds and swelling winds, and torrents of bai 
and rain, and were it not for the duties of the ship, a life at 
sea would be one of endiess suflering. 


A few hours of sun, and a short calm, and then 


We had taken tea below, and the second-mate and myselt || 


were busily employed in contriving a snare for a huge rat that 
had lately much annoyed the steward, when we heard the || 
welcome ery of “land! land!’ 
jumped on deck, and mounted the shrouds to the mizen-to; 
gallant mast, and beheld Fou! island looming up its blufl base H ' 
and summit in the far-ofl horizon I 1 
day of our departure trom New-York, and though we wer || 


This was the thirts -first 


only in sight of a mere mass of rock, of scarce six miles in|] 


circumference, barren of all but a little green turt, contine |) 


as long as | had been, for the first time in my life, toa crear 
Watery waste, you can have little idea of the delight wih 
which I again looked out on terra firma. Shrouded in a soft |! 
twilight, it seemed like fairy land, and most gladly would | 
have lowered the boat and have set foot thereon. 

Foul island is of ne importance except to the mariner, it ying | 
in the centre of his track between the Shetland and Orkneys 
and ts generally the first land made on an eastward passa. 
to the North sea. | 
came up with Fair island, which is about the same size and |}! 
latitude. 


We soon passed it, and early the next da 


This being well watered, it has become, from t 


i dividual. 
| 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


Tue following very aflecting record of the last moments of 


BISHOP ILOBART. 


|| this truly eminent divine, drawn up by bis kind and attentive 
host, has already been published in several papers. Its appear 
jjance in our pages might therefore be deemed superfluous, but 
|| that the intense interest universally felt in the subject will ren 
|| der its preservation invaluable to all readers.— Ed. N. Y. Mir. 


THE LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH 


wT 


RIGHT REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOBART, D. D. 


Bishop 


the Protestant ky copa! ¢ rok « Ni 


This right reverend prelate and pious servant of God, ex 


rticle 


Rat and trap were lett; we | pited at the parsonage house of St. Peter’s church in the vil 
lave of Auburn, the residence of his friend, the writer of thi 
at four o'clock on Sunday morning, September 12 


830, being, it is believed, about fifty-six vears of age 


The tollowing article is not destined to draw the character 


! this distinguished ornament and defender of the « 


ivistian |) t 


______. || patches of grass and cultivated ground, and embowered by || This he did. 
| the towering beech and fir. These were probably the seats H 


It may be interesting to some to be informed of a coinci- 
On the ninth of September, 


| 


|| this place, Bishop Hobart held confirmation in the church here, 


A young man who has attended him in 


° ! . . ° . 
jet go our anchor in the roadstead on the thirty-sixth of our) his last illness, being in an adjoining apartment, heard him 
;|| passage out, I shall bid you adieu, leaving Elsineur, Hamlet, 


fall; the writer was alarmed and ran to his assistance, and 
|| tound him lying on his face, faint and somewhat convulsed, 
t Orders were instantly given to call a physician, and Dr. Mor. 

gan, then an entire stranger to all concerned, was providen- 
\| tially found in the street, and in a few minutes was with the 
By a timely prescription and careful attention, the 
threatened illness passed over, and the next day found our 
relate consecrating a church at Moravia, nearly twenty miles 
Whenever the bishop has sabsequently made 
The 
| bishop was from the first very much pleased with this gentle- 


jj man, and, as will be seen, grew fond ot him, and placed the 


| utmost confidence in him to the last. We now return to the 
|) narrative. 
| 


| ‘The medicine given as above stated took a happy effect 


i bishop 


i 
from this place 


i} 
i| 
jany stay in this village, the doctor has called upon him. 


and the prospect was, that after a few hours of repose, and 
-ome further medicine, the bishop would be relieved. He rest 
ed well for the greater part of the night of Friday, the third ; 
Saturday, the 


" 
'and, though during most of the following day, 
‘rably, he found himself much better 
the fifth, and it was sup 


urth, he suffered consid 


ind more comfortable on Sunday, 
ji} osed that he would be soon wholly relieved. It was evident 
! 
| , 


however, that under the most f 
uld not in safety attend to his appointments for the two 
During the middle of the dav 


rvourable circumstances, he 


lowing weeks. , a letter dic 


suse; in it there will be no attempt made to delineate the || ited by himself, was addressed to his son, Dr. William H 


| ieatures of that noble and energetic mind, nor will it be em- 


loved in ordinary obituary reflections 


Ihe writer is under the impression that the public, espect 


itly that portion of 1t w hich is attached to the epi ‘opal chure! 


vill be impatient to have before them the particulars of the 


eems it his duty to employ the first moments he has, alter 
aving finished his attentions to the 


warly thirty 


years, in giving the afflieted 
lichureh, and the weeping relatives and personal tri 


last davs of this extensively known, and ardently beloved mm 


Under the pressure of no common emotions, f+ 


body of the triend ot 


| members of the 
nds of the 


' } 


summer rendezvous of a few fishernien, to possess a permanent }deceased, such particulars as cannot well be expected tro 


population of between three and four hundred. We backed | 
the topsuils, and lay to, and were immediately boarded by a 
dozen men or more, who had boldly ventured into the rough 
sea tor the purpose, eager to barter fresh fish, eggs, and to 


for salt meat, tea, coffee, and sugar. lean assure vou the 
Were welcome visitors, for our stock of tresh provisions had 
been some time exhausted 


These islanders inhabit rude huts, half under | 


round, are 


completely exposed to the rough oevcan winds, and tor nore 
than two-thirds of the year are enveloped in fogs, thick clouds, 
and storms, principally depending upon fish aud the pas- 

vessels for their support, and yet, with all these discousforts, |) 1 
their nuiwber is fast increasing, and no offer can mduce the H 
to emigrate. They hospitably urged us to go ashore, and ous 
captain declared that, if it were consistent, he would hav: 


rather visited them in their rude habitations than the finest 


in not to delay 


turmed, let my apology be read in that op; 


mother, and which a sense of painful responsibility inpels 


Should the task be found imperfectly per 


ressive weight ot 


eling which cannot be removed till time has reconciled me t 


leath, to the 


Bishop Hobart arrived at my house on the evening of Wed 


he following morning. He 


*ter’s church, and administered ¢ 


the prevailing stillaess and gloom of a dwelling visited | 


sence of assiduous physicians, and the retiring 


of anxious attendants and inquiring friends. 


j 


nesday the first of September, in ordinary health, with the ex- 
ception of a slight cold, which he said made him a little chilly 


He rested well that night, and complained of nothing unusua 


preached that morning im St 


! nfirmation to nine per 


His sermon, alas! Az rst sermon, Was uttered im tus 
usvally impressive manner, and listened to by a full con_rega 


tion with a profound stillness and attention. The text was 


city in Europe. ‘Touched with the same romantic disposition, || Job, xxviii. 28.— The fear of the Lord, that is 


a rich gentleman trom Boston some tine since lett his ship t 
her voyage, and actually passed three months on the island 
in its gratification, They gratefully remember his generosity 
and kindness during his stay among them, and are very pare it 
ticular in their inquiries after their “ governor,” as they call) t 
him, from every vessel they board, no matter to what port of 
America she may happen to belong. i 
In two more days we had crossed the German ocean, made 


the naze of Norway, a dark rugged pile of mountains, and | he complained still more of being unwell 


were rapidly passing up the Skager rocks, along the Juthin 
coast. We now begun to experience a little of the pleasures 


of ship sailing, having lett the heavy sea-swell for a smooth | he EXpTesst 
¢apid current, with land continually in sight, a clear sun, and | ed upon him by different members of the famaly 


a cracking breeze just abatt the quarter. We soon weathere: 
the Skaw, and crossed to the Swedish shore. 


terated descendants of the Goths paint every thing red ; neat |! there was a church to be consecrated the following day 


continued villages were thus presented to the eye, and to so 


On returning to the parsonage house, he complaines 


dness and of oppression at the stomach, from which hi 


rends have kne 


wenty vears 


o his ro 


yw him to suffer very severely for more tha 


He ate little at dinner, and shortly afler retired 


n, Where he slept some time 


Attea he ate nothing 


nf soon after returned to his room, where he bathed his feet 


n warm water and went to bed 


alf an hour 


next days, and take some active medicine 


1 great reluctance, though it was repeated] 


} 


‘ 


On entering his room, as 


lhe was dressing himself, to hand him some letters, 1 foun 


He was ured t 


ibandon the idea of meeting his appointments for the tw 


om 
To this measure 


OTess- 
‘ pre 





he Rev 


Mr. Hollister, of Skeneateles, called about twelve o'clock {entire confidence in the latter 


These unadul || noon, with a conveyance to take the bishop to Pompey, where 


About 
wore this, Dr. Morgan, of this village. calle: 


Holbert, in the city of New-York, expressing the opinion ot 
{the bishop himself that he was convalescent; but as he con 
luded that he should not have sufficient strength to perform 
the duties of his visitation appotntments, it would be advisa 
ble for him to 


travel, and he wished his son to come on forthe purpose of 


return home as soon as he should be able t 


sttending him on the wat 


On Monday, the sixth, the editor of the Gospel Messenger 
“1 sted to the bishop the propriety of issuing in the form 


notice which has been seen generally by the 


that extra, which was read to the 


an extra, the 


readers of newspapers. In 





ishop, he requested the alteration of the original expression 
of the writer, and substituted for it, “his disease is now 


On Tuesday, the seventh 





we to judicious treatment 


the symptoms were more unfavourable, but there was nothing 


any means alarming either to the physician or himself. 
During Wednes iv, the ¢ ighth, the bis! op’s disorder assumed 
severer character, but he was evidently much more comfort 


sbte through n of Thursday, the ninth, but or 


Friday, the tenth, and towards the 


i large porth 
evening of that day, it 
issumed a fatal aspect. About nine the bishop's son arrived 
His introduction into the room of his venerated father pro 
luced emotions better imagined than described, and whicl 
The bishop was 
The in- 
he made after his family, the pious counsels he ad 


will not be soon forgotten by those present 
in full possession of his powers of mind and voice. 
juirics 
{to his child, the terveur of his reingious feelings, the 


irdour of his affectionate language produced for a Gime a most 


Ire ssc 


g and overwhelming efiect. 1 iully interesting as 


thrba 
this mmlerview was, It was truly gratilying to thos: who had 
ed, that Dr. Hobart coulé 


vn his tather’s mouth notonly his last admonitions an 


itherto surrounded the bishop's 


hear tr 
atl ctionate entreaties to make the Saviour of his soul the su 
but that he might have from it an 
assurance that the father had the fullest confidence in what 
This sentiment was very 


prem object of his love 


his physicians had done for him 
frequently expressed during the whole of his sickness, Thougt 
had the advantage of the counsel of several of the most 





oe 
fistinguished and able medical gentlemen from other villages 
ind though he was very much gratified by their visits, and 
still more by their untiring attention, he never failed to assure 
oth them and his attending physician that he had the most 
To him he often addressed 
the most grateful, pious and tender remarks Again and 
wrain he would say, “ My dear doctor, give me your hand 


soothes me, you have been very kind and faithful to me, you 


great a predilection is the favourite hue carried, that not only | to pay his respects. On discovering the bishop's evident ten-|, have been most judicious in your treatment of me, you wil 
the hull, but even the sails of their boats are of this colour dency to indisposition, he seconded the remonstrance of the ‘not lose your reward, for whether I live or die you have dont 
The coast is generally low on the Cattegat, and destitute of || writer 
wood, yet a little back from the villages I could occasionally |! y 


copy @ more varied and remantic residence, situated on the | pare some medicine, which he kindly offered to administer 


against proceeding on his tour of duty. The bishop, your duty. 
“ { 


God will bless you, my Saviour will bless you 


ielded to his advice, and the doctor went to his office to pre-||'To his other attendants he was continually addressing the m* 


warm acknowledgments, imploring upon them the rich¢ 
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ver blessings. On receiving the slightest refreshment or relief, body to Weedsport, eight miles, where a canal boat was im |he is not. The poor man thinks taat 
his first expression was, “God be praised,” and then he would | readiness—and it was committed to the care of the Rev. F. \its trials and temptations; that if he were rich, in the midst 





poverty is peculiar toy 


inci- tenderly and repeatedly thank the immediate agent. ‘Time! H. Cumming, who it should be stated had been the constant | of his possessions, he would never more be troubled with care ; 
iber, will not permit any thing like a narrative of his conversations | attendant of the bishop, night and day, from Tuesday P. M. | but notwithstanding, he is often weary of a world that has no 
t of and remarks to those in his room. Throughout his sickness | The qualifications of this gentleman fer a nurse, and his un- new excitement to offer; fretted by ten thousand pretended 
rere. none were admitted who were not necessary to his comfort. | tiring assiduity made him a most important aid to the writer | claims on his generosity, embittered by ingratitude and sicken 
hile Though Bishop Hobart did not consider himself alarmingly and his family during those trying days. He was so accept-/ed with the heartless flattery of contending heirs. The unedu 
n in ill, till the latter part of his sickness, still he frequently ob- able to the bishop, that he was unwilling to have him a mo- cated man envies the idol of literary fame; every thing seems 
him served, even in the earlier part of it, that it was the third ment from his room, except now and then he would command | right and golden in his path, and he does not know how 
and attack of the kind, and one such, he bad no doubt, “would him to go and get some rest. joften the darling of popular favour mourns for the peaceful 
lsed, some day be his end.” “ Perhaps,” said he, “this may be The foregoing has been written to moet the supposed ex- |! spirit of the unambitious, and the untroubled faith of the ig 
Mor- that one—if so, God’s will be done—O pray for me that] may | pectation of the distant public, and the bishop's more imme- | norant; how often he dé spises the friendship, which he sees 
den- not only say this, but feel it, feel it as a sinner; for bear me diate friends, that the writer would make them acquainted | js but a selfish desire for ten porary importance ; and hew, in 
1 the witness, I have no merit of my own—asa guilty sinner would with the most prominent facts and incidents in the last days || very heart-sickness, he shrinks trom the publicity which the 
,» the I go to my Saviour, casting all my reliance on him—the | of that eminent man, whose death fills the church with || world will heap upon him, and the rancorous animosity it is 
| our atonement of his blood. He is my only dependence—iny Re- | mourning Joun C. Rent sure to bring in its train. Content is the whole of wisdom— 
miles deemer, my Sanctifier, my God, my Judge” Such was the the amount of all philosophy. Every class ot mankind has 
nade tenor of much of his conversation; and it is most earnestly A FABLE. an equal share of happiness; and if we do not believe it, it 


The wished that the writer had the ability as well as time to record Once there was a fairy that had more benevolent and en- |is because we have a more distinct knowledge of our own 








ntle- in the glowing language of the departed prelate, the evidence | larged views than most of her species. She said her people troubles than of any others, We muy believe that if we could 
i the he gave of deep humility, of living faith, of animating hope,) had done very wrong in confining all their gifts to mankind, |exehange places with the wealthy and the celebrated, we 
o the of the joys of heaven. who had tong since ceased to be worthy of their glass slip- | should have philosophy enough to avoid their restlessness and 
On Sunday, the fifth, he requested the writer to perform pers, magic rings, wondertul mirrors, and pretty little luck- || languor; but we deceive ourselves. Mortals cannot escape a 
flect in his room the office of visitation of the sick, in which, with pence; her heart burned to be of service to the brute crea- | mingled destmy. For wise purposes there is a drop of bit. 
and his prayer book lying on his bed before bim, he joined with) tion. So she stepped up toa cow, which was grazing by the | terness at the fountain; it mixes with all the waters of life: 
rest that delightful fervour for which his manner has been so often | way side. “ Cow,” said she, “what do you wish for mostin.|and whether we drink trom an earthen or golden ¢ up, we 
hird ; idmired. Frequently, through the day and the night, he!) the whole world? If you will tell me, you shali have it cannot escape our portion 
y, the would request either the writer or the reverend brother who The fairy was not much bigger than a grasshopper, and 
petter was with him a!l the time from ‘Tuesday P. M. till he died, to: the old cow thought it was very presumptuous in her to pre DUKE OF ORLEANS AT PHILADELPHIA 
sup- use some short prayer. ‘This practice was continued tll he tend to have so much power | , am sein 08 
dent became too much exhausted to be benefited by it. He often “ However, there is no telling,” thought the cow, “for those | The duke of Orleans, now king of Francs spent several 
s, he asked for some portions of Bishop Andrew’s litany to be read. | little musquitoes that do me so much mischief are a great deal mouths in Philadelphia in the year 17%. His whole conduct 
p two In his own repetition of them there was a thrilling effect’ smaller than she is.” here was devoul of pride or discontent. The times seemed 
r dic upon those present. Then the cow said, “If T might have my wish, I would be {' indieate a total loss of rank and fortune, yet he was cheer 
mH On Saturday morning the indications were so wholly dis- a bird. I do not like to be tied up in the barn every might, ful and resigned ; nothing, indeed, could be more unpresum- 
on of couraging, that his physicians advised that he should be in- and never to be allowed to go but into one pasture. The birds ing and gentlemanly than his demeanour here. My inter 
 con- formed that they considered hini in a very dangerous situa- have no troubles; they are tree and happy Thev can fly COUR with him was frequent. He came to Philadelphia 
rforn tion. Though the bishop had evidently regarded his case as away from danger, and in winter they can warn, themselves trom Hamburg in the ship America, commanded by Captain 
dvisa very doubtful, he might not be aware that his time was sonear by the sun. Then they are at liberty to go all round the world Ewing. On landing, he was invited by David Contugham, 
ble to out as it proved to have been. and gather information trom every country Jam weary ot |"* alive, = lodge at lus house in Front street, where he 
se ol The paintui office of making the communication fell upon this lite of servitude and sameness, was visited by many gentlemen of the city, and entertsined 
the writer, and it was suggested that if he had any thing to When the fairy heard these words she touched her with a | ‘®" hospitably pie ervers! weeks. Mr. Coningham, as om 
enger do or say, there should be no delay. An allusion was made to little wand, and the cow changed to a bird, and flew merrily “ ct house of Coningham and Nesbitt, was consignee and 
form his wishes as to the Lord’s Supper.“ Oh yes,” said be, “the away. Soon after the fairy met a robin, and she said, “ Pretty |°“"*T of the chip 
w the sacrament—the sacrament, that is the last thing, that is all, robin, what should you most like in the world ?” Not long after his arrival in Philadelphia he was joined by 
‘. the let me have it.” There was a firmness and composure in his “JT should like to be a whale,” said the bird; “IT think it is his two brothers, the dukes de Monype nster and Beaujolor 
sasion manner as he uttered the words, ‘God's will be done,” which’) very degrading to be such a little mite of a creature as Tam; 1 | The ral dee imei had been confined by the authorities of 
: now uoved every heart, and confirmed all present in the conviction alwavs look on every thing large with envy. Besides, I should France, tn the chateau dIt, situate on an island im the Medi 
ps thet the pious alitihess all Mle wanna osah Getead bichep |i ibe to live away down under the water, tersuse § should by terranean, opposite to Marseiiles, and obtaine d their liberty on 
thing could not be shaken by the approaches of death so safe there; hawks could not find me, or the guns of cruel condition of oo to America. For waut of a be a4 convey 
mself The sacrament was soon administered by the writer, and) men reach me ance, they took their passage in a brig that had on board up 
sumed ng will that solesnn scene be remembered by all who beheld | The fairy thought he was a foolish bird, but she did as he | “4s of @ hundred of eur countrymen, just released from 
mfort the transaction, as one of the most tender and moving char- wished her; and he plunged into the water with a mighty slavery at Algiers. ‘They bore their exile with becoming for 
ut of acter, When the person officiating came in the confession noise As the fairy stood by the sea-shore she saw another titude, appearing like their elder brother, submissive and 
lav. it tothe words “ by thought, word, and deed,” the bishop stopped great whale afar off, and dhe jumped into an argonaut shell cheerful. lsaw them often in sectets On one occasion 
rived him and said, “vou know the church expects us to pause and went to the whale, to ask him if he were happy “3 ting re three brothers in tl ° on et, Mr, LYOrleans (for so 
r pro over those words—pause now, repeating one of the words at “No, 1 am not,” ne lied the whale; “but I am sure } = elder rother was always called) told nw that he had just 
which atime, tull 1 request you te goon.” ‘This was done—and the ‘should be if 1 had heen made a horse, instead of being a |" d that his good trend Captann Ewing, of the ship America 
yp was pauses in each case were so long that a fear passed over our! whale. ‘Those beautiful creatures do not have to wait upon “8s the wharf, on his return from Homburg, and that he 
he in- minds that he had lost his recollection or fallen asleep. This, ‘themselves ; they are fed and tended, and their coats brushed“ ished to take him by the hand, and intratuce his brothers to 
he ad however, proved not to be se, he repeated each word, and ‘to shine like the sun. No harpooners pursue them ; no sword. P accompanied them to Ross's wharf, where the America 
rs, the after the third pause, added, “ proceed, 1 will interrupt you ne | fish and a thresher unite to torment them; they live in plen had that moment hauled in, Captain Ewing came on shore, 
ene nore.” Atthe proper place be requested to hear read the ty, and dic m peaceful old age.’ fand was recewed by Mr. D'Orleans with the warmest cor 
ing as ninety-third hymn; as soon asthe reading was ended he sung | It is very strange,” seid the fairy, “that every one should diality, and presented to the brothers. This evidence of kind 
feeling on the part of the princes, and total absence of all 





learly the second and third verses 


be unhappy where God has placed them; bow true tt ts that 





oO 
| could From this time, which «as about nine o'clock inthe morn-| each one knows his own sorrows better than another.’ pride or notion of superiority, showed that in them exalted 
ns ai ng, there was no very important change. During the night She granted the whale his wish, and flew away, well con irth and royal education were no obstacles to the adoption 
he su he said very little, and for about four hours betore he « \pred | tented that she had that day done three benevolent actions of our own plain republican n 
n it an was nearly, if not quite insensible to what was passing around The next vear the kind-hearted tairy sought out the crea Shortly after they travel's n horseback to Pitts 
» what He sunk into tue arms of death without a struggle, and his),tures she had changed, and asked them uf they were very burg. | saw them pase a! Market-strect, equipped as 
bs very face soon assumed that engaging expression which has in lite happy western traders then used to mde—having a blanket over 
‘hough 30 often delighted those who loved him. ‘Oh, I was very silly,” said the cow when I changed the saddle, and their saddle-ba neach side When they 
» most The most expeditious preparations were made for his re-| the petty troubles I had known and tried, for greater ones 1) returned, Mr, D’Orleans hired a very humble apartinent in 
illages moval to the city for interment. A respectable body of the! had never heard of. 1 was a fool to think there was more Fourth, near Prune-street, where I vietted him. Ue did me 
ta. and inhabitants of the village assembled at the parsonage house, freedom in the air than on the earth. 1 have lived in per- the favour to trace the route he had just taken, on a map that 
a where after a few remarks by the writer, he performed that) petual terror of the hawks and the guns. Ob, 1 wish I were | hung in his re ind told me that they managed very well 
along the road; taking care of themselves ut the taverns, and 


p most 


service in the Clergyman’s Companion, prepared by the bishop 


a cow again 
leaving them horses to be croomed by the y servant they 


The fairy changed her to a cow, and the grass tasted 


tressed himself for similar occasions. The ly being placed im aj] 

in and hearse, (Sunday, three o’clock P.M.) a procession was form-| SWeeter to her than it ever dit. Upon inquiry it was found |had with them. “We could have done very well,” said he, 
and ed; the writer and some members of his family, with the} that the others were as unhappy as she had been. The whale, |‘ without any servant, had we not been anxious about our 
se, Vou wardens and vestrymen of St. Peter's church, with some other) Wounded by sword-fish, and pursued by harpoons, was dying horses 

ou will members of the congregation followed the corpse In carriages, | to breathe the sweet air of heaven once more, and to build its These distinguished exiles afterwards descended the Mis- 
e dont (Dr. Hobart having previously taken his departure.) ‘I he) aest among the green summer boughs; while the horse, | sissippi, and went to the Havana, and from thence to Cadiz; 
. you bell of St. Peter's church was tolled till the procession reach- |, whipped and goaded during the day, and tied up through the and subsequently having made their peace with the brothers 
ve moet ed the edge of the village, when the people on foct and some night, longed for the freedom of the waves again. |, of Louis the sixteenth, the present king Philip married a prin» 


riche" 


thers returned, and several carriages preceeded with the’ 


And tbns it is with mortals. Every one wishes to be what | cess of the reigning Bourbons of Naples 
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We had in Philadelphia at the time they were here ‘Talley-| mention a word of the matter to a living soul, or you will be l in the midst of the waves of the multitude ; and the steps ot 
rand, the duke de Liancourt, Volney, De Noailles, Talon, and finely scolded.” On leaving the apartment, the honest de- || the horses and wheels of the cannon were distinctly heard, 
many others; most of whom returned to France, and played| pendant acquainted the governor of the young prince with All the spectators contented themselves with beholding the 
a part in the past republican scenes of the revolutionary | the conversation that had taken place. The latter after prais- || fallen court; but no one expressed either astonishment, ha- 
ing the servant highly for his scrupulous integrity, desired || tred, or sympathy. Wherever the cortege passed, the national 
him to accept the money, and to keep the affair a profound i flag was flying. The tri-coloured cockade decorated every 
secret ; adding, that he should have no cause to repentof his | button-hole, and the tri-coloured flag waved on every build. 
discretion. At the end of the month the young Count d’Ar- |ing and window. Some of the postilions even wore this em- 
tois received his allowance as usual, and watching the moment | blem of our victory. 
when he was unobserved, hastily slipped the whole sum into | The dead body of a guarde du corps was found extended on 
August tenth, to the editor of the Boston Sentinel. ‘the hands of his prot/gé. On the same evening a child's je road near Nonan Court. He died, no doubt, = fatigue. 
“General Lafayette can now be ranked with Washington | or pai rp de . — . . = Pi _ | ~— = n and horses had been for several days deprived ot 
without exaggeration. His late conduct has capped the| Jy Ge QUNeEHOR, WO DAS puNpNNeTy SNS SNE ete Test. : : : 
climax of his glory. Few people at present realize the degree |) ’™°S such objects as were most likely to tempt a boy of the || At Tilleres, a small bridge between Nonan € ourt and Ver- 
to which he is entitled to our admiration. When, on the first) count’s age. Each of his brothers eage rly hazarded his little || neuil, the cortege halted. The roy al tamaily alighted at the 
days of the contest, I was told that he had come to Paris from) StF but the ¢ anne d’Artois kept aloof from his favourite | inn, and dined at a postmaster’. Their repast consisted o! 
La Grange to accept the dangerous post of leader of the armed | amusement. The governor, feigning astonisliment, at last | eggs and fruit. The duchess of Angouleme scarce stopped a 
: : . have (demanded the reason of this unusual prudence ?—stil! no |, few minutes, but went immediately to the village church t: 
people, 1 could hardly credit the news. Who could then have | 





drama. 
It is worthy of remark, that the king of England and the 
king of France have both been in Philadelphia. National Gaz 





LAFAYETTE. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Paris, dated 





divined the issue? And had it not proved successful, think | anewer from the count. One of the princes, his brothers, | prey: ad - 
of the terrible consequence to the old veteran. ‘To escape next testified his surprise, and at length pressed the young | rhe room where the royal family dined faced the street 
to America with his life, was the utmost he could have hoped count so hard that in a moment of childish impats nce he the windows were open, and a crowd, eager to see the fallen 
in such an event. But he not only accepted the command, exclaimed, “ ‘This may be very well tor you; but what woul monarch, besieged the doors of the inn to witness his departure 
but did not fear to appear on horseback in military dress in you do i, like me, you had a wile and fivechildren to support?” | During the whole tiu.e Charies the tenth did not pronounc: 
: ; . —— a single word; he not even addressed his grand-children 
various parts of Paris in the prosecution of his arduous under- em ir pd theta nc ties Rng % 
taking. But his fearless devotion to the cause of liberty con- | SXCERPTS. whoin he had ordered to be placed by the side of Aim. 
stitutes the smallest part of his claun to our aduuration. It In the struggle of couteuciug interests, though peace is 
is his magnanimity, his wondertul disinterestedness, and the | 
purity of his patriotism that rank him with Washington. It 
must be recollected that he is an avowed republican, that he 
has always desired a republic for France. And yet the new 





eM 


sometines lost, mtellectual energy is roused; and while the |) t 


strife of emulation, and the restlessness of ambition disturt | 


.A DELAISSEE. 
the quiet ot society, they produce in their collision the genius LA DELAISSEE 
| that adorns it. i BY CLIO. 

: j Alas! une Delaissée, without a beau, 
WITH A TRIFLING PRESENT. 


king, Philp L, is indebted to him personally for his crown 
Yes! I am confident of this extraordinary fact. It is not 





Not want of heart, but want of art 


generally known that a republic would certainly have been , Hath made my gift so small ; | 
established, of which Lafayette might have been at the head, ’ Then, loving heart, take hearty love { 


‘Yo make amends tor all; 
Take gilt with heart, and heart with gift, | 
Let will supply my want; 
For willing heart, not hearty will, 
Nor ts, nor shall be scant. 


had it not been for his noble and disinterested preference of, 
his country to himself. But he reflected that a repubiic, at 
this crisix, would be at the risk of toreign or civil war, or both. | 
He was not afraid of either. He knew that he «ud the people 
could maintain a republic against both toreign and domestic | 
foes. But he knew also that the duke of Orleans would make i 
a “republican” king, and at the same time not endanger the | 

public tranquillity, ‘The magnanimous Lafayette, then, did Yet hating more ingratitude, can pay, 
not hesitate to give the duke his support, without which he’ 1 offer. 
never could have reigned. his 1 gather not from news-| veneees, 


Such favours, so conferred, though unsought, 
Deserve acknowledginent trom noble minds. 
Such thanks, as one hating to be obliged— 





papers, but from the state of the public mind, expressed in Oh Anna! do not say “ farewell,” } 
innumerable ways, and particularly when the people came so} Though we be doom’d to sever | 
near stopping the deliberations of the chamber of deputies || ‘Tis like the sullen passing bell, | 
the other day, and when no body could calm them but La O1 pleasure gone tor ever. 

" \} Ah! find a gentler language then 


fayette. People now cry about the streets medalsof “ Lafayette, || 
Pere des Frangais.” 


The mourntul truth to tell, 
Say ‘parted fnends may meet again 
ee But do not say tarewell. } 
FRENCH MEDALS. | Oh! do not say farewell. 
We have been favoured by an esicemed friend with two | It tells of pleasure past away— 
French medals, struck in coi:memoration of the late revolu- || ie It tells of future sorrow ; 

‘ That summer smiled on yesterday 
tion in Paris. One is of gold, the other of silver. ‘They bear | And winter comes to-morrow. 
the same inscription and devices. On the one side the tr- Around the heart it seems to throw 
coloured flag waves from a staff which is fixed in and sup-} A melancholy speli 
ported by the temporary barricades which were hastily thrown * Sy seems base gee ; 
up in the great contiict. The fleur de lis also rears its head ine Oh! ‘do aus coer anne 
from the same foundation, and the whole is surn.ounted by : 
the words “Aux intrepides citoyens de Paris.” [To the 
intrepid citizens of Paris.”] Ina line beneath the piles of | 
granite blocks, trunks of trees, &c., is the word “ barricades,” || 


se ignorance thy choice where knowledge leads to woe. 


CHARLES THE TLNTHS JOURNEY. 
. . » » » . - i “oo if ' 
and around the lower edge of the medal the words Des “)) The tollowing are additional particulars to the already 
28, 29, Juillet, 18302" On the banners are inseribed 1789 ¢ 


sf known description ot Charles the tenth’s journey : 
1830. On the reverse, Lafayette, veteran de la liberté, 1789 : 


: The cortege was closed by seventeen carriages filled with 
R30. Itimne jaz e var 
1830. Baltunore Gazette. || phe baggage of the royal family. ‘There were several of them 


laden with yold 
ANECDOTE OF CTIARLES X. 
The ex-king of France, when a child, was one day playing || were some pale-taced and bilous persons, who, in token ot | 
in an apartment of the palace while a peasant from Auvergne | their distress, followed those who preceded them baretooted, | 
was busily employed in scrubbing the floor. The latter en-|) with their hands on their backs, and their eyes fixed on the 
couraged by the gaiety and playtulness of the young count, ground, moving mechanically, without taking the least notice 
entered familiarly into conversation with him, and, to amuse, of what passed around them, totally absorbed in the contem 
him, told him a number of diverting stories and anecdotes of plation ef their mistortunes. Notwithstanding the coarse |! 
his province. The prince with all the ingenuousness of child clothing that covered them, and the workmen's dresses they 
hood, expressed his commiseration for the narrator's evident! had put on, there was no difficulty to recognise them. These 
poverty, and for the labour which he was obliged to undergo}, were a few Jesuits who had figured at the court of Charles the 
in order to obtain a scanty livelihood. © Ay!” said the man; tenth, and who undoubtedly could find no other asylum than 
“my poor wife and five children often go supperless to bed.’ that of his mournful cortege 
"Weill then,” replied the prince, with tears in his eyes, “ you, An immense crowd of peasants and bourgeois ran to the 
must let me manage for you. My governorevery mouth gives | roads on his passage. Curiosity was depicted on all counte 
me some pocket money, for which, after all, 1 have no ocea-| nances, and pity on some. For the remainder not a single| 
sion, since I want for nothing. You shall take this money || word escaped; neither acclamation nor reproach disturbed |) 


and give itto your wife and children; but be sure not to!'the mournful—the lugubrious silence. The cortege advanced | 


‘The most singular and most curious part of the cortege 


| 





I'm doon'd to pass the autumn, and forego 
The envy of my sex, the love of his, 
And all because I said I liked blue better 
Than crimson for mon chapeau ; and a kiss 
Denied him for his very silly letter, 
Written from shady Weehawk, where his win< 
Was more the cause of love than charms of mitic 


Alas, that gentlemen, when un peu bleu, 
Should think all other people of their hue ; 
Or fancy love that’s vinous, suits as well 
As the pure spring of deep unsullied teeling, 
That quiet flows in the heart’s shaded cell, 
Its silver rippling stream of light revealing 
With timid glow, when flowing o’er the eye— 


Or o'er those dew drench’d flow’rs, the cheek’s soft dy 


And then, alas, tothink these thoughts how vain— 
These sighs, that may not bring him back again— 
That prey upon the heart's declining bliss. 
Why suffer his cong?, before a better 
Had made his devoir too. Ay, aught but this 
If he would only write another letter, 
I think I could forgive him, though he were 
Constrain’d to kiss me thrice in my despair 


But no—! see it all, with Delphic eye— 

The future and the past, the fast “ good-by.” 
Now at some soirce, flatter’d by some fair— 

More favour'd, if not tairer—all his graces 
Calling forth with soft obsequious air, 

To choose the choicest comtits, coolest places 
And whisper tender nothings in her ear— 
Nothings, which I would now delight to hear 


While I am doom’d to trudge, with pa and Clo 
The Battery’s tedious round—or bid to go, 
At ten, when out, and leave the coterie, 
When wit the iced bands of form is breaking, 
And the loud laugh and hoyden revelrie, 
Their home-bred maxims of restraint forsaking 
Make uidnignt vocal with their sweet fraca 
And stolen kisses punish with ha! ha! 

The opera, and the concert, and the balls, 

The promenades, the bright illumined halls ; 
Alas to me Is lost their witchery, 


And all their sights, and sounds, and sighs, and flutti 


And nods, and smiles, and love’s light archery : 
And thoughts and teeliags ladies may not utter 

But chensh—ah, too oft as buds of flow’rs 

The canker that consumes as love does ours 


I'll rise no more at six a blush to wear, 
Nor put in cannon curls my golden hair; 

I will not smile, as all young ladies should, 
To show their pretty teeth; and my Dunstab! 
I will resign for slouchy green silk hood ; 
And eat of every thing upon the table ; 

I'll take to reading mathematics, too 
And look as vile as Lady Montague. 


I'll wash my pretty hands in Carter's seap 
And for a mbbon wear an abbess’ rope ; 

Do any thing but please the gentlemen: 
And if at length I do consent to marry, 

"Twill only be to vex and worry them ; 
Unless, indeed, at length I should get Harry 
And then!—But, oh, till then my falling tear: 
Shall note the number of my lonely years. 
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E DRAMA. 


MUSIC, 

Tue Marsellois Hymn, as it is usually termed, given on the 
last page of the present number, written by one Rouget, early 
in the French revolution, the music attributed to divers com- 
posers, among others to Méhul, but with no certainty, is a re- 


markable specimen of the prodigious eflect which the union | 
of poetry with melody is capable of producing on the pas-| 


sions. The maddening influence of this beautiful and ener- 


getic appeal in behalf of liberty, without doubt occasioned a I 


more general recourse to the advice “ Aur armes, citoyens, 
than the finest orations, or the best penmanship could have 
accomplished under any circu: stances. 
other revolutionary compositions, generally of a very mean 


cast, among which we point out the famed “ Ca ira.’ This 


song. from the terrific and blood-thirsty sentiments it contain 
ed against “ Les Aristocrats,’ whom it doomed “a la Lan- 


ferne,” without mercy or reservation, has not remained in the 


same esteem as the Marsellois Hymn. Indeed it cannot but 
recall scenes acted in the 
disposed Frenchmen are compelled to blush, and which go 
very far to saddle them with the opinion which Voltaire 
has given of their nature and disposition; added to this, 
the music is not of a superior grade, nor is preferable to 
Yankee Doodle, which, except for its associations we cannot 
‘ompliment as a national anthem. The effect produced by 
the singing of the Marsellois Hymn lost none of its pristine 
vigour, when it heralded the return from Elba of Corpora! 
Violet, as the French termed Buonaparte, and the second de- 
position of the Bourbons. The power it possesses has been 
equally proved in the third rejection of that besotted and bi- 
gotted family. On the restoration of Louis the eighteenth, 
Le desiré, as he was miscalled, the Marsellois Hymn and the 
tri-colour flag gave place to “ Vivre Henri quatre,” and the 
drapeau blanc—all revolutionary airs of course being sup- 
pressed ; and after the famed hundred days and the battle of 
Waterloo, when Louis re-ascended the throne, in addition to 
the suppression of all songs containing even an allusion to 
liberty, flowers of all kinds were precluded from being worn 
as nosegays, in sympathy for the misfortune which had occur 
red tothe Bourbons through the type of a violet. So suspicious 
were the authorities in France of the conduct of the people, 
ind so weak in manifesting their fears. At that time, in ad 
dition to the beautiful old air and chorus called “ Vire Henri 
quatre,” another national anthem was adopted, bearing the 
words as chorus, “‘ Vire /e Roi, Vire la France.’ This com- 
position is decidedly very beautilul, but not comparable to the 
Marsellois Hymn, the modulation of which is superior to 
that of any similar piece of music which has fallen under our 
observation ; and as it has now become, with every chance of 
remaining so, the recognised national air of France, an ac- 
juaintance with it cannot but be agreeable to our musical rea 
ders. We should observe, that several notes have been altered 
from quavers to crotchets, and vice versa, to suit the English 
version ; but it is so obvious, that any person acquainted even 
slightly with music, can use the same copy for both the French 
and English poetry. 

The effect produced by this inspiring air, as lately sung at 
the Park theatre in both French and English, is not easily to 
be forgotten. Richings’ majestic and portly person seemed 
to dilate beyond its usual ample proportions while giving ut 
terance to the martial strain; and a worthy French patriot, 
who volunteered for the first time to appear on the stage, gave 
the couplets with astonishing energy. The letter R rolled 
round his mouth like distant thunder, in the word marchons ; 
and his little round person seemed inflated beyond its natural 
imits. As for the audience, they shouted and stamped and 
encored, in a most patriotic manner; and the number of per 
sons who whistled the melody next day was alarming. b. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Tre attractions at this house are continued with uncom 
mon splendour. Forrest is drawing crowds to witness the 
masterly and successtul representations of his favourite cha- 
racters. He has not pertorned any new part since our last 
notice. Mrs. Austin, the first female vocalist in the country, 
has re-appeared, aud in that very popular drama of our C, 
Rokeby. Her estimation in public opinion daily increases, 
and will continue to do so as Jong as the charms of music fail 
hot to effect their wonted influence upon the human heart 
To these brilliant stars another is destined soon to succeed, 
which will, unless fate is peculiarly adverse, produce no ordi- 
nary impression in the dramatic work]: it comes in no less 
uposing a person than that of Edmund Kean; and his name 
bas magic in it, which requires no comment of eure 


There were various | 


reign of terror, for which all well | 


For the Mirror 


| THE REVELLER’S FESTIVAL. 

BY GEORGE D. STRONG. 
There was mirth in the brimming bow! 

i And wit in each jovial call ; 

H And the merry shout rang freely out 

i From the reveller’s testive hall. 


“ Pill, fill the goblet high— 
“ Drink, drink the rosy wine ! 

“ Bright liquid gem in love’s diadem 
“ Immortal joys are thine !”’ 


Then they filled “to hoary time,” 
Each echoed it forth with glee ; 

“For to him belong the laugh and song 
“ And his votaries all are we.”’ 


“Let's mingle the joys of the glass 
“With the witching strains of the lyre ; 
‘For the cup of delight but sparkles at night 
“Its beams in the morning expire. 


‘Now fill ‘to the present hour,’ 
“A bumper, a bumper to this! 

‘The tuture and past to the winds we'll cast 
“For here is our heaven of bliss !"’ 

Sut hark! that awful crash! 
Like the spheres when rent asunder! 

W hile the scream and groan with death-like tone, 
Are heard through the peals of thunder! 


Alas for the reveller’s joy ! 
For the angel of death hath passed ; 
And the funeral bell with its chimes can te! 
How fearful hath been his blast! 


Glory to him who falls 
Where conibat the free and the brave! 
The trump of tame shall echo his name, 
And beauty strew flowers o'er his grave 


Tears tor the blooming maid, 
W ho sinks ‘neath the blight of decay ; 

She has fled in her prime e’er the dark clouds of time 
Could shadow the light of her way! 

Joy tor the aged sire 
Who talls like the leaf in its sere; 

He has passed to that shore where bliss evermore 
Shall reward him tor faithfulness here 


But alas for the reveller's death, 
Oh who shall his memory cherish ? 

The tear-drops that fall o’er the wine-lbber's pall 
Are in anguish for him doomed to pernsh! 





ORIENTAL MAXIMS. 

TACHMENT to the world ts the origin of all vice, 
Old men have no need of anv greater malady than old age 

‘The ignorant is not a man, and the learned without virtuc 
js not learned 

Whatever perfections vou have, do not 
you will not be believed upon your word. 
do not neglect yoursel! 


boast of them, for 


However many triends vou have 
though you have a thousand, not one of them loves you + 
much as you ought to love yourselt 

Have no intercourse with an envious person, with one who 

,bes no regard for you, with a fool, an ungrateful man, with 
a liar, with a vulgar 


an ignorant man, with a miser, with 


man, or a calummniator 


! ind man 


Life is a dream, and deat! is the 
flits between the one and the other like a phantom. 

The only way of not being bored in good company, ts to say 
witty things yourself, or sit still and listen tu the witty thing 


time of Waking 


of other people - 
The crow will become whit man who 
knowledge without application will become learned 
The world is like an inn, in which the traveller sleeps t 


eeks for 





re the 


day and leaves to-morrow. - 
Aman without money is like a bird without 
ship without sails 

Do not shut your gate against those whe wish to enter, an 


do not refuse your bread to these who wish to eat. 

Take warning from the misfortunes of others, t! 
may not take warning by your own 

Words are for women, actions for men 

Eat and drink with your friends, but neither 
nor buy of them 

Though your enemy may appear no more formidable 
an ant, consider him as an elephant 

P.S.—The volume from which we have concocted the, 
above is gray, very gray, with vears and cobwebs. ‘There, 
are about an hundred or two more maxims remaining, which 
if, we live, (for we are already very aged,) we intend to do 
into English. They are most of them tric 
gentleman's word for it NF Gwlay 


take an aged 


i 


THR NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Letters from St. Petersburgh.—We commence this week 


the publication of a series of interesting letters, written in 
the capital of Peter the Great. ‘They have been politely far- 


| nished us by an attentive friend. 


Family Library—History of Insects.—We have read the 
eighth number of this most valuable series, (just published by 
the untiring Harpers,) with unusual interest and satistac 


tion. Of all studies perhaps there 1s none more captivating 


| than that of animated nature, and it is scarcely possible to 


write any thing upon this branch ot knowledge that shall be 
entirely incapable of aflording pleasure or advantage to the 
reader. From Pliny and Aldrovandus and Spallanzanidown 
to Butfon and Goldsmith, and the still more accurate and cu 
rious Investigations of modern naturalists, the subject has 
continued to afford matter tor research ; and every succeeding 
observer has brought to light new and interesting facts and 


| materials for astonishment and delight to the inquiring stu 


dent. The present volume is peculiarly useful and agreeable 
ts It presents o:ly such details as are amusing and uistrue 
tive, without descending to speculative inquiries or dry details 
of experiments which, however important to the cause ot 
science, are not likely to prove attractive to the reader who 
has neither time or inclination to pursue the study of natura! 
history in all its ramifications. The article upon bees in par 
ticular is remarkably interesting, comprising, as it does, almost 
all the discoveries of Huber, whose work upon these wonder 
The 
ants are also treated of largely, and mach tothe pleasure and 
edification of the reader. We think this volume, and such as 
may succeed it in the same series, will be found invaluable for 


ful insects attracted afew years since so much attention 


academies, as it certainly ts worthy of a place in every library 
The perusal of it has been to us like a green spot in the de 
sert of dull and foolish books, through so many of which it 1 
the unhappy destiny of editors to wade 
Crabbe's Dicti ry of General Knowle 
reotype edition, greatly tnproved and enlarged, of this valua 


lor.—A new ste 


ble manual ts about being published by Mr. Sleight, of this 
We have examined specimens of the work, and are 
und with the 
which ulus 


city. 
truly pleased with its typographical neatness 
beauty and spirit of the numerous engravings 
trate the most important detinitions 

The Baron 
vein of the author, who is no less popular and familiar a per 
sonage than Miss Anna Maria Porter. Although the school 
of Scott and Bulwer have somewhat dimmed the lustre of all 
left a large 


»— This is an interesting romance, in the trac 


former fivourttes with the public, there is still 
lass who will greedily devour the present work, and thus rt 
sive old and delightful impressions 

Vv S *—'This accomplished pianist ts about treat 
We feel bold 
delighted 


ing the musical cote with another concert 


to prophesy it will attract a full, fashionable, and 


udicnee 

New Comed: 
guished alike tor the 
his humour, and the vividness of his description, is engaged 
in which the native 


One of our most popular writers, distin 
brillianey of his wit, the caustic vein of 


inthe production of a dramatic sketch 


features of the American character are to be prominently dw 


| laved From the success of all the former att myts of the 


author in every department of literature which he has ap 


and from his acute powers of observation and hi 


Lnowledge of men and manners, we 


proac he d 
mnitinate are disposed to 


Mr 


with singular boldness, a new 


tavourati ot the 
out, 
will undoubtedly be offered a fine 


tugur very proposed undertaking 


Hackett who has struck 
ine of onyginal characters 
rnalizing himself, and increasing his stock of 


7 i rtunity of 


well-earned reputation 
New Traged 
onsider the 


—Ot all the difficult undertakings in liters 
ture we « least eastly surmounted to be that of com 
this country no attempt of the 
The 
ent times are peculiarly 
One native 


g reg r tragesd! In 


1 ’ 
nan 


ered even ¢ ipproac h te success 


! has vet bor 


field is, therefore, open, and the pre 


wuspicious to any writer Who will enter the lists 
tragedian stands ready with his masterly powers to ensure 
success toeven an ordinary production. We are glad, there 
fore, to learn that a writer in Philadelphia, who has already 
gained considerable credit, has finished a tragedy for the stage 
in which Mr. Forrest 1s to fill the prominent character. We 
sincerely wish the author and actor success 

Sketches of China.—We have t ul Mr Wood's Sketches 
of China, just published by Carey and Lea, and are much 
pleased with the work. It is er bellished with several engray 


ings from original designs 
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MARSELLOIS HYMN. 
WITH THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH WORDS.—COMPOSED BY JOSEPH ROUGET DE LISLE. 
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Now, now, the dangerons storm £ Oh, Liberty, can man resign thee Quo! des cohortes étrangéres Frangais, en guerriers magnanimes 
j Which treacherous kings confederate rai | Once haying felt thy gener theme Ferment fa lo dans nos fovers ? Portez ou retenez vos coups 
The dogs of war let loowe arc howlin 1, Can dangeos Its and bars contine the Quoi! ces phainnges mercennires | Epargnez ces tristes victimes Jor 
Andlo! our tields and citres binge j Or wily y noble spurit tame ? Terrasseraicnt nos fiers guerriers ? A regret «‘armant contre vous minst 
7 And shall we basely view the ru | Too long the world has wept, bewailing Grand Drew! par des mains enchainées } Mais ces despotes sanguinaires P 
i While lawless foree, with guilty strid Phat Falsehood’s dagger tyrants wie Nos fronts sous le youg se ploveraient Mais les complices de Bouille- serve 
e! Spreads desolation far and wi! } But Freedom 1s our sword and shie De vils despotes deviendraient } ‘Tous ces tigres qui, sans mitié, 
With crimes and blood his hands enbroine Aud all their arts are unavailing Les maitres de nos destinées \ Déchirent le sein de leur mére Amor 
} To arms! to arms! ve brave’ aA Toa ton ve bray a Aux armes. ete Aux armes, ete of Lo 
With luxury and pride surrounde Que vent cette merde d'esclaves Tre 2, tyrans: et vous, perfides, Amour sacré de la patrie, the pu 
The vile tnsatiaie despots de De troitres rows conjurés ? L‘opprobre de tous les partis ' Conduits, sonticns nos bras vengeui: ronde 
Their thirst of power and gold unbounded Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, Tremblez—vos projets parricides ' Liberté. Liberté chérie 
To mete and vend the laght and aw Ces fers dés longt eens pod varés t Vont entfia recevoir leur priaa.— | Combats avec tes défenseurs :-— as we: 
Vike beasts of burden would they load) Francais, pour nous, ah! quel ostras Tout ost soldat pour vous combattre H Sous nos drapeaux que a victoire 
Like gods would bid their slaves ador Quels transports il doit excite 8 ils tumbent, nos jeunes héros, } Accoure A tes males accens ; 
But man is man, and who ts more ? (est bous qu on Ose menacer I a Pr een produit de nouveaux Dans tes ennemis expirans 
Then shall they longer Ie nid gow u De readre a antique avage C vous tous prets & se battre Vois ton triomphe et notre gloi! 





Tearms! toarms!' ye brave' & Aux armes, ef Aux armes, ete. Aux armes, etc. 





